INTRODUCTION

every one observed the same set of rules, no
one was at any particular disadvantage. But
with the coining of Europeans who no longer
regarded life as one long ritual and had como
to disbelieve in the efficacy of astral con-
junctions, the Indian was placed at a grave
practical disadvantage, from delays which his
beliefs imposed alike in the camp and in the
cabinet, and from his inclination to bend his
judgment to other than practical considera-
tions.

Allied with this is the exaggerated respect
which Kanga Pillai pays to matters of eti-
quette and custom. Any violation of estab-
lished ceremonial shocks him. No good can
come, he is sure, of treating the low-born
with unaccustomed respect, or of employing
any one in occupations for which he is by
descent unqualified. The foundation of pros-
perity and good government is the due
subordination of the castes. Further this
tyranny of custom limited the scope within
which the rational faculties of the niind
could act. Novel expedient, innovation,
reform, were things prohibited by his outlook
upon life. A fair deduction from the Diary
is that the Indian mind needed to bo startled
into life by contact with others entirely
different from itself.
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